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FOREWORD 


ONE of {the characteristics which mark our epoch is 
what we may well call an inquiry into space-synthesis 
and time-synthesis. Space-synthesis does not concern 
us here; each can discern it in the activities which 
are bringing men and nations together. Translations 
of foreign works, the League of Nations, and larger 
realizations still, reveal this first trend which charac- 
terises our epoch. 

But the synthesis of time shows itself in scientific 
researches, which have for their aim to show that 
profound unity of life, which is revealed by those 
fundamental laws of the soul which are discovered in 
every age. From this point of view, works like 
those of Mrs. Hallie Watters are precious, because 
they condense into a few pages what we know of one 
of the most important movements of antiquity, the 
Pythagorean Movement. 

As we learn more and more of this Movement, the 
more we understand how great was its influence on 
souls like Plato. His Timeus, for example, is all 
impregnated with Pythagoreanism, and we see from 
the Timeus how Pythagorean ideas passed into the 
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Middle Ages. In Plutarch also are found a large 
number of ideas and expressions which are really 
Pythagorean. 

But the Pythagorean Movement has not merely a 

unique historical importance; it has something of 
great actuality for Theosophists especially, because it 
presents not a few resemblances to the present Theo- 
sophical Movement. Belief in the unity of life, in 
the solidarity of all living beings, in Reincarnation, 
these are ideas common both to Pythagoreanism and 
Theosophy. Furthermore, both recommend vegetar- 
ianism and abstention from alcoholic liquors. 
. It is not only with modern Theosophy that we find 
close similarities, but also with the movement initiated 
by St. Francis. The history of the bear of Daunie is 
exactly paralleled by that of the wolf of Gubbio; 
Francis of Assisi, as did Pythagoras, pacified wild 
animals by his mere presence, and he cast back into 
the water again the fish caught by the fishers. 

For these many reasons I hope that each Theo- 
sophist will make a point of reading this book. It 
presents to him, in a condensed form, many teachings 
which he will not discover elsewhere except after 
many difficulties. 

б. MÉAUTIS, 


Professor in the University of Neuchütel. 


PRÉFACE 


Un des traits caractéristiques de notre époque est ce 
que l'on pourrait appeler la recherche de la synthése 
dans l'espace et de la synthése dans le temps. 

La synthése dans l'espace n'a pas a nous occuper ісі, 
chaeun peut Іа discerner dans les efforts qui 
rapprochent les hommes et les peuples. Traductions 
d'oeuvres étrangères, Société des Nations, essais de 
comprehension plus grande, tout cela montre cette 
recherche de la synthése qui caractérise notre temps. 

Quant à la synthése dans le temps elle se révele 
dans les recherches scientifiques qui ont pour but de 
demontrer l'unité profonde de la vie, les quelques lois 
fondamentales de l’âme que l'on retrouve à toutes les 
époques. А ce point de vue des travaux comme ceux 
de Mrs. Hallie Watters sont precieux car ils conden- 
sent en quelques pages ce que nous savons sur un des 
mouvements les plus importants de l'antiquité : le 
mouvement pythagorien. 

Plus on apprend à connattre ce mouvement plus on 
voit combien son influence fut grande sur des esprits 
comme celui de Platon. Le Timée, par exemple, est 
tout imprégné de pythagorisme et c'est par le Time 
qu'un peu des idées pythagoriennes passa au moyen- 
age. Dans Plutarque aussi on peut trouver bon 
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nombre de pensées et d'expressions pythagoriennes. 
Mais ce mouvement n'a pas une importance historique 
uniquement, il y a quelque chose de trés actuel pour 
les théosophes surtout, car il n'en est pas qui 
présente autant de ressemblances avec le mouvement 
théosophique. 

Croyance à l'unité de la vie, à la solidarité de tous 
les êtres, à la réincarnation, tels sont les traits 
communs du pythagorisme et de la théosophie. Bien 
plus, l'un comme l'autre recommandent le végétarisme 
et l'abstention des boissons alcoliques. 

Ce n'est pas seulement avec la théosophie moderne 
que l'on peut trouver des rapprochements mais bien 
aussi avec le mouvement franciscain. L'histoire de 
l'ours de Daunie est exactement parallèle de celle du 
loup de Gubbio; Francois d'Assise comme Pytha- 
gore apprivoise, par sa seule présence, les animaux 
féroces, ou fait rejeter à l'eau des poissons pris 
par des pécheurs. 

Toutes ces raisons font que nous espérons que 
chaque théosophe aura à coeur de lire ce livre qui lui 
présentera dans une forme condensée bien des 
renseignements qu'il aurait de la peine à trouver 
par ailleurs. 

б. MÉAUTIS, 


Professeur à l'Université de Neuchâtel (Suisse). 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Sources OF INFORMATION 1N REGARD 


TO PYTHAGORAS AND THE PYTHAGOREANS 


THE Pythagorean source material may be classified 
as follows :' 

1. Writings attributed to Pythagoras and to 
his school: Numerous fragments of lost works 
ascribed to Pythagoras, Philolaus, Lysis, Archytas, 
Theano, Brontinus, Clinias, Ecphantus and others, 
With the exception of the fragments of Philolaus, 
Lysis, and Archytas, practically all of the others 
are generally regarded as spurious. 

2. Writers anterior to Plato and Aristotle: 
Brief quotations and fragments containing isolated 
bits of information from such authors as, Xenophanes, 
Heracleitus, Democritus, Herodotus, Io of Chios, 


' This classification is adapted from Ritter and Preller: 
Historia Philosophiae Graecae 8, р. 40, and from Zeller: Pre- 
Socratic Philosophy *, Vol. I, pp. 306 sqq. 

? The relation of Hippasus, Alemaeon, and certain philo- 
sophie writers to Pythagoras has not, as yet, been ascer- 
tained,—Zeller : Op.cit., Vol. I, p. 323. f 
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Isocrates, Anaximander the younger, and Andron 
of Ephesus. 

3. Plato and Aristotle: Plato, although 
revealing his intimate association with the Pytha- 
goreans, gives few historical details. Aristotle 
shows a deep interest in the Pythagorean doctrines, 
but he does not indicate how far these doctrines were 
derived from Pythagoras himself, whom he names 
only once or twice. 

4. The older Peripatetics and their contem- 
poraries: Fragments from the writings of Theo- 
phrastus, | Eudemus, Aristoxenus, Dicaearchus, 
Heracleides, and Eudoxus. Until recent years, 
critics have looked upon this group as giving little 
reliable information beyond that contained іп 
Aristotle. Further research has led the most 
‘progressive of modern scholars to hold a view 
opposed to this.’ 

5. Writers of the Third and Second Century, 
B.C., Epicurus, Timaeus, Neanthes, Hermippus, 
Hieronymus, Hippobotus and others: thesé show 
that the legend is growing, especially in reference 
to Pythagoras and his school. 

6. Neo-Pythagoreans : Apollonius of Tyana, 
Moderatus, Nicomachus, Porphyry, and Jamblichus.? 


! This change of view receives special notice in the pages 
immediately following this. 

2Diogenes Laertius (fl. А.р. 200) who was not a Neo- 
Pythagorean is not listed as a source. The biographical 
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In these the Pythagorean iradition reaches full 
bloom ; the historical details being deeply embedded 
in much that is fantastic and purely ficticious. 


New Ілент ON AN OLD SUBJECT 


The attitude of the modern academic world toward 
Pythagoreanism has been slowly revolutionized, due 
primarily to two publications of Erwin Rohde: ** Die 
Quellen des Iamblichus in seiner Biographie des 
Pythagoras,"  Rheinisches Museum, Vol. XXVI, 
1871 and Vol. XXVII, 1872. Prof. Burnet in 
referring to these publications states that for the 
first time they make possible ‘ an intelligible histori- 
cal view of the subject " since it is they that ** make 
clear for the first time the position of Aristoxenus 
and Dieaearchus ".1 

In these two publications Rohde has shown that the 
** Life of Pythagoras " by Iamblichus, a work hither- 
to held in poor repute, because of its careless 
composition, its apparent contradictions and its 
over-credulity in the miraculous, nevertheless has 
faithfully preserved precious quotations that go back 
to Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus, pupils of Aristotle. 


parts of his work are, however, of untold value, in that they 
represent a ‘patchwork of all earlier learning ".—Burnet : 
Early Greek Philosophy ?, p. 426. 


1 Burnet: Enc. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, p. 530. 
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These two authors were natives of Southern Italy 
and both wrote accounts of Pythagoras. Aristoxenus 
is the more valuable of the two, as he was personally 
acquainted with the last surviving generation of 
the scientific sect of the Older Pythagoreans, and 
through them he came into contact with an un- 
broken oral tradition, but а tradition coloured 
by the scientific bias of its transmitters. This 
partieular sect utterly repudiated a second group 
of Pythagoreans who cared little or nothing for 
science and who clung tenaciously to certain religious 
tenets and a peculiar mode of life, all of which, they 
claimed, Pythagoras had enjoined. Rohde has made 
it evident that this latter group had more accurately 
preserved the true tradition, since the scientific sect 
in its conflict with the Eleaties had gradually, but 
unconseiously, modified the tradition. This, therefore, 
explains the conflieting testimony of contemporary 
-witnesses, and reveals that there are three strata 
contained in the ** Life of Pythagoras” by Iamblichus : 
first, the Neo-Pythagorean lore which emphasizes the 
religious aspects in the life of Pythagoras and his 
teaching; second, the accounts of Aristoxenus and 
-Dicaearchus which discount the religious element and 
represent Pythagoras as a statesman and man of 
science ; and third, the oldest'stratum which agrees 
with the Neo-Pythagorean accounts in depicting 
Pythagoras as a religious innovator. 


a 
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The work so admirably begun by Rohde has been 
continued by many other scholars. Perhaps the most 
exhaustive piece of recent research being that of 
Armand Delatte : ** Études sur la littérature Pythagori- 
cienne,” Paris, 1915.  Delatte, by culling out 
fragments preserved in the writings of Diogenes 
Laertius, Porphyry, and Iamblichus, has been able 
to reconstruct a Sacred Discourse, which was in 
the form of a poem and was known both to Timaeus 
and to Aristoxenus. This publication is accepted as 
authoritative, particularly in the section devoted 
to the much-disputed Golden Verses.! It is, there- 
fore, on the basis of these later publications, which 
present a broader and deeper conception of Pytha- 
goreanism, that this present study is made. | 


! Burnet: Enc. of Religion and Ethies, Vol. X, p. 529. 


CHAPTER II 


PYTHAGORAS 
BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


THE birth-date of Pythagoras is unknown, but it is 
generally believed to be about 572 s.c. His father, 
Mnesarchus, a signet engraver, was of Tyrrhenian 
stock? and a descendant of Ancaeus, the founder of 
Samos. It is, therefore, believed that Samos was 
the birth-place of Pythagoras, since he is constantly 
called the Samian, and Herodotus represents him as 
a young man living in Samos.* 

As a youth he studied under Pherecydes and 
Hermodamas.’ It is also stated that Thales and 
Anaximander’ were his teachers, but this is doubtful. 
In his eagerness for learning he travelled extensively, 


' Burnet: Early Greek Philosophy? p. 94, n. 2. 
? Diog. Laert., VIII, 1. 

3 Рогрћ., V, p. 2. 

* Herod., IV, 95. 

5 Diog. Laert., VIII, 2. 

è Tambl., V, p. 9. 

7 Porph., V, р. 2. 

8 Zeller : Opus cit., p. 327, n. 1. 
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spending much time in Egypt, where he learned the 
Egyptian language’ and was initiated by the priests 
into their ancient lore.” 

He later returned to Samos, and that his renown 
was spread far and wide is attested by the stories 
still afloat in the time of Herodotus and in particular 
the one representing Zalmoxis, the ruler of the Getae, 
as а former slave of Pythagoras. When Polycrates 
became tyrant of Samos, Pythagoras disliking his 
rule emigrated to Crotona in southern Italy.‘ (It is 
this year, 532, when Polycrates became tyrant, that 
Apollodorus selects as the floruit of Pythagoras. It 
also agrees with Cicero's statement, de Re publ., II, 
28: **quartum iam annum regnante Lucio Tarquinio 
Superbo Sybarim et Crotonem et in eas Italiae partes 
Pythagoras venisse reperitur. Olympias enim secunda 
et Sexagesima eadem Superbi regni initium et 
Pythagorae declarat adventum.") His reason for 
choosing Crotona is not known. Perhaps it was 
because that it was even then famous for its excellent 
climate, its number of Olympic victors and the 
superiority of its physicians and surgeons.^ 


! Diog. Laert., VIII, 3. 

2 Твост. Busir., 11, 28—Ritter and Preller,’ p. 41. 
3 Herod., IV, 94, 95. 

* Porph., V, p. 9. 

5 Burnet: Opus cit., p. 94, n. 2. 

6 Grote: Hist, of Greece, Vol. III, p. 342. 
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Arriving in Italy Pythagoras soon gained a large 
following! and, as his reputation for wisdom spread 
throughout the surrounding cities, he came to hold 
a position of great influence and power. He took 
advantage of this popularity and initiated many 
reforms, both publie and private.’ 

He established a school at Crotona* where his 
carefully chosen pupils lived together and endeavoured 
to exemplify in their daily life, the teachings of 
their master.‘ Women were admitted to the school 
on an equal basis with the men. Among the most, 
distinguished of the women students was Theano, 
the daughter of Brontinus, whom Pythagoras made 
his wife. То this union were born two children, a 
son, named Telauges, and a daughter, Damo.’ 

Pythagoras rigorously tested all those seeking 
admittance to his school, rejecting those whom he 
deemed undesirable. Those who were rejected often 
became disgruntled, and as the years passed these 
antagonisms grew. Аў last, a rich and powerful 
candidate, incensed at his rejection, instigated an 
uprising against Pythagoras and his followers.’ 


! Diog. Laert., VIII, 3. 

? Valer. Maxim., VIII, 15, XV, 1; Porph., 21-54; Iamb., 33-35. 
3 Diog., VIIT, 3. 

з Tambi., V, p. 29. 

5 Diog. Laert., VIII, 22. 

6 Tambl., V, pp. 71-73. 

7 Ibid., V, pp. 248-249-258. 
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The details of this uprising are confused. It seems, 
however, that ihe school was not at this time com- 
pletely destroyed, but that Pythagoras, himself, was 
forced to take refuge in Metapontum where he died 
shortly thereafter. АП authorities agree that 
Pythagoras was an old man at the time of his 
death, and this is corroborated by the statement of 
Iambliehus that he was the head of his school for 
ihirty-nine years. The house at Metapontum in 
which it was claimed that Pythagoras died was 
dedicated as a sanctuary to Demeter.’ Cicero mentions 
having visited it and remarks upon the honours paid 
in that city to the memory of Pythagoras.* 


PYTHAGORAS, His POSITION AND INFLUENCE AS 


PHILOSOPHER, SCIENTIST, RELIGIOUS REFORMER 


Philosopher: The predecessors of Pythagoras 
limited themselves to speculation about nature, 
without attempting to regulate the lives of men. 
Pythagoras first made philosophy into a Way of 
Life. And by Philosophy he meant the quest of 
truth concerning man, nature, and God. In fact, 


'Diog. Laert., VIII, 21, Dicaearchus ; Iambl., У, р. 249, 
Aristoxenus. 


? Tambl., V, p. 265. 

8 Valer. Maxim., VIII, 15, 1. 

* Cic. De Fin., V, 4. 

^ Adam : The Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 197. 
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Pythagoras was the first to call himself $uXócodos, 
and his invention of the term came about when he 
was asked by Leon, the tyrant of Sicyon, by 
what term he designated himself, and he replied: a 
фехбаофов, adding : Mndéva yap civar софоу avOpwror, 
ах ў бебу. 

Pythagoras’ theory of causation far transcended 
the conjectures of his predecessors who hoped to 
find the primal cause in some one of the physical 
elements. Pythagoras held that number is the essence 
of all things and that everything in its essence is 
number.? Again that number is the law of the 
universe, that which holds it together, the power that 
rules over gods and men, the condition of all definition 
and knowledge. Hence Pythagoras was wont to 
call the universe the кдедос, being the first to so 
name й. He further thought of number as possessing 
two elements, the odd and the even, which he called 
the Limit and the Unlimited, and from these all things 
are produced, the Limit giving form to the Unlimited.’ 
This particular theory, that it is the Limit which 
gives form to the Unlimited has been called, ** the 


! Diog. Laert. Proem., VIII, 12, quotes Heracleides Ponticus. 

2 Arist. Metaph., I, 5. 986 a 15. 

3 Philolai Fr. 18, Ritter and Preller, p. 51. 

* Diog. Laert., VIIL 25. 

А суми Fr. 4, Zeller: Pre-Socratic Philosophy ?, Vol. I, 
p. 371. 
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greatest contribution of Pythagoras to philosophy ”. 
Under the categories of the Limit and Unlimited 
were listed the famous pairs of opposites. The 
blend of the opposites produced a mean, or harmony, 
which he thought could be numerically determined 
just as that of the high and low notes of the oetave 
had been.’ This theory of the blend he not only 
applied to musie, but to medicine, to conduct, to 
everything in life. 

He conceived of God as being one, and all life 
as being опе." He taught that the soul is immortal 
and that whatever comes into existence is born again 
in the revolution of a certain cycle, nothing being 
absolutely new; and that all things that are born 
with life in them ought to be treated as kindred.^ 

Plato's famous tripartite division of the soul is 
attributed to Pythagoras upon the good authority 
of Posidonius In further corroboration, Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere in advancing their ethical 
theories take for granted a classification of human 
lives into wisdom-loving;  honour-loving;  gain- 
loving: these three lives correspond to the three 


1 Burnet: Greek Philosophy, Part I, Thales to Plato, p. 44. 
? Arist. Loc. cit. 

3 Burnet: Opus. cit. supra, p. 48. 

+ JambL, V, p. 108. 

5 Porph., V, pp. 18, 19. 


* Galen: De Hipp. et Plat. 478—Burnet, Enc. Relig. and 
Ethies, Vol. X, p 529. 
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types described by Pythagoras when he likened life 
to a great festival at which there came one class of 
men to buy and sell, (the gain-loving) ; a second 
class to compete in the games, (the honour-loving) ; 
and lastly, the class who came to look on, (the 
wisdom-loving).! 

Plato's theory of Ideas is also derived from a 
Pythagorean source, if not from Pythagoras, from 
the scientific sect of his followers. Aristotle? in 
comparing Plato's doctrine of causation with that of 
the Pythagoreans, states that Plato took the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, merely changing the terminology: 
ту» бе uéÜefw Tobvoua џбуоу ueréBaXev, of џеу yap 
IIvQaryópetou шиўсеі та дута hair cvai тду àpiÜuv, 
vrXárov де шебёёеі, тођуоџа peTaBarov. This passage 
is deeply significant in that it makes uéOe£s equivalent 
to wiumois. On this is based the theory of the 
microcosm and macrocosm, тап reproducing in 
miniature the macrocosm: individuals not being 
fractions but analogous parts of the whole which 
ineludes them, or in other words it is equivalent to 
the Platonie theory, that the nature of the supersensi- 
ble Idea is communicated to individual things, which 
participate in the Idea.” 


! Iambl., V, p. 58. 
? Arist. Metaph., I, 6; 987 b. 10. 


з Cornford, F. M., Mysticism and Science in the Pythagorean 
Tradition, The Classical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, p. 143. 
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+ The position and influence of Pythagoras as a 
philosopher are well summed up in the two quotations 
following : 

J. L. Stocks in his artiele, entitled : ** Plato and 
the Tripartite Soul" states: ‘TI feel sure that a 
very considerable part of the Socratic-Platonic 
doctrine is in essence Pythagorean.” 

Professor Burnet is more emphatic in his declara- 
tion that: “nothing is more certain than that 
Pythagoreanism is the basis of Athenian philosophy 
and some even of Aristotle’s terminology is demon- 
strably of Pythogorean origin." 

Scientist: In scientific achievement it is most 
difficult to separate the contribution of Pythagoras 
from that of his followers. There is no doubt that 
his successors, those following scientific lines, went 
beyond him ; but it is considered: **fairly safe to 
ascribe the leading ideas of the system to the master, 
rather than to the followers." 

Pythagoras founded  Arithmetie, the scientific 
theory of number as opposed to the practical art of 
calculation. In Geometry he invented many theorems, 
including the famous ones, known to every school- 
boy. Coupled with their Milesian predecessors, 
Pythagoras and his school covered most of the ground 


1 Stocks, J. L., Plato and the Tripartite Soul, Mind, No. 94, 
New Ser., XXIV (1915), p. 221. 


з Burnet : Enc. of Relig. and Ethics, Vol. X, (1919), p. 530. 
з Burnet : Legacy of Greece, р. 59. | 
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of Euclid, Books I, II, IV, and VI, and probably 
of ITI." 

He diseovered that the notes of the lyre were 
proportionate to the length of the strings, thus 
becoming the founder of the scientific theory of 
sound. Music was cultivated not only for moral 
education but in connection with the art of medicine. 
This latter practice may contain within it scientific 
possibilities that have not yet been fully appreciated. 

He discovered the sphericity of the earth and 
was the first to recognize the slant of the zodiacal 
circle." He believed that the planets revolve about 
a central fire, the light of which we see by reflection 
from the Sun, a counter-earth cutting off the earth’s 
view of the central бге. He was thus the forerunner 
of Heliocentrie Astronomy. His followers placed 
the planets in order and discovered that the earth 
revolves on its axis. 

Prof. R. G. Bury has shown that Atomism is 
more Closely allied to the Pythagorean system than 
to any other.’ 


! Burnet : 1bid., р. 64. 

2 Tambl., V, рр. 115-121. 

3 Porph., V, p. 32 ; Iambl., V, pp. 33, 64. 

t Aet. Plac. IT, 12; 340—Fairbanks : The First Philosophers 
of Greece, p. 147. 

5 Arist. De Cael., II, 13 ; 293 a 19. 

6 Simpl. Comment on De Cael. 212 а 13—Zeller: Pre- 
Босгасіс Philosophy ?, Vol. І, p. 444, n.3. 

? Bury: The Origin of Atomism, Classical Review, Feb., 
1916, pp. 1-4. 
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That Pythagoras was “а scientific genius of the 
first order" is proven in that he anticipated the 
most advanced scientific doctrine of our own age, 
ie, all natural phenomena may be expressed in 
mathematical formulz.* 

Religious Reformer: Pythagoras has been likened 
to Jesus and Buddha. Like them he was a preacher 
and a prophet and had disciples, not being content 
to leave the world to go its own way unenlightened. 
* These, when they have discovered the truth by 
searching themselves, will not find peace in a 
hermitage, but are driven to externalize the common . 
life in a monastic church.”* Further, these three 
great teachers built upon the religions which preceded 
them ; Buddha being a reformer of Hinduism ; Jesus 
of Judaism ; and Pythagoras of Orphism. 

Orphism had prepared the way for the coming of 
Pythagoras. It had proclaimed some of the most 
profound ideas in Greek religion: the divine origin 
of the soul ; its eternal nature ; and personal immortal- 
ity.“ It had brought about the ** shift of focus from 
earth to heaven,” had substituted for the emotional 


' Burnet: Opus cit. supra, p. 64. 

? Ridgeway: “ What led Pythagoras to the Doctrine that 
the world was built of numbers ?’’, Classical Review, March, 
1856, p. 92. 

з Cornford : From Religion to Philosophy, p. 193. 


* &myth: Greek Conceptions of Immortality, Harvard 
Classical Studies, 1912, p. 274 
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experience of the renewal of life in nature (the 
Dionysiae religion), **the worship of a distant and 
passionless perfection in the region of light, from 
whieh the soul is fallen into the body, and which it 
aspires to regain by the formal observance of asceti- 
cism." Pythagoras, too, emphasized ascetic practices, 
but he did not over-emphasize release from the body 
as did the Orphies, thus eventually corrupting their 
faith into a traffic of pardons and indulgences. The 
Orphies in their zeal to escape from the cycle of 
births and deaths abstained from useful participation 
in this life: Pythagoras and his followers, on the 
other hand, were fully prepared to meet the require- 
ments of organized society. Their asceticism was 
tempered by their devotion to scientific and ration- 
al pursuits.” Pythagoras, first then as a religious 
reformer, reformed Orphism, it ceased to be a cult 
and became a Way of Life. 

The profound influence of Pythagoras as the 
founder of a Way of Life is shown in a quotation 
from Plato’s Republic, X, 600, B. This passage is 
the more significant in that it is the only place in 
Plato's writings where the actual name of Pythagoras 


! Cornford : Opus cit., p. 199. 

? Plato: Rep. IL 364 E.—Burnet: Enc. Relig. and Ethies, 
Vol. X, p. 526. 

3 Moore: Greek and Roman Ascetic Tendencies, Harvard 
Classical Studies, 1912, p. 110. 


* Cornford : Opus cit., p. 199. 
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occurs. There we are told in reference to his teach- 
ing a Way of Life, ‘that Pythagoras was remarkably 
beloved on this account, and even to this day, his 
.followers, such as call themselves Pythagoreans, 
appear to be somehow eminent beyond others in their 
manner of life."? 

Let us now briefly consider certain ethical tenets, 
as taught by Pythagoras, and which caused him to 
be looked upon as a religious innovator. 

He taught his followers that they should observe 
a due proportion in all things and seek to keep their 
souls in tune and harmony. His belief that the soul 
is a harmony was based upon his conception of it 
as being tripartite. That his likening it to a 
harmony was not fallacious reasoning, being inconsis- 
tent with immortality, as Socrates attempts to prove 
in the Phaedo (91 C), has been but recently pointed 
out, as follows: ** The system of numbers which is 
ihe soul harmony could be conceived of as an 
organizing principle which would hold together the 
body. A system of numbers and ratios »would not 
cease to exist when the body was dissolved, any 
more than a musical scale perishes when a lyre is 


broken.” ° 


' Burnet: Opus cit. supra, р. 521. 


2 The May of Life receives a detailed treatment in the 
chapter on the Golden Verses. 


з Cornford: Mysticism and Science in the Pythagorean 
Tradition, Сі, Q., Vol. XVI, p. 146. 
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Pythagoras taught that goodness is the health of 
the soul. This doctrine is usually associated with 
Aristotle, but he derived it from Plato's Philebus, and 
there Plato makes it clear that it is of Pythagorean 
origin,! - bre | 

The Pythagorean Pairs of Opposites are closely 
bound up in this conception of what constitutes the 
good. Evil is placed in the measureless and 
Unlimited class, while the Good is placed in that of 
the Limited. The sensual pleasures and desires being 
devoid of measure and order must be limited and 
restrained through the exercise of reason. Aristotle 
(Eth. Nic. 1106 b 28. ff.) aptly expresses this: 
“there: are many ways to err, but one way to be 
virtuous.” [ | 

сто то џсу dpgaprávew TONNAXÕS ёсти, то де 
каторбођу џоуахов. 

Pythagoras inculeated the highest type of personal 
morality among his followers. When he first came 
to Crotona he found everywhere sexual license 
prevailing. He persuaded the men of the city to 
send away their concubines and to be more faithful 
to their wives.  Wifely continence was held in the 
highest honour and an adultress was excluded from 
temple worship." 

1 Plato: Phil. 16 C ff.—Burnet, Opus. cit. supra, p. 529. 

2 Tambl., V, р. 132. 


8 Stob. Flor. 74—Farnell: The Higher Aspects of Greek 
Religion, p. 41. 
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It was from Pythagoras that Aristotle derived 
his theory of Catharsis." Pythagoras, everywhere, 
stressed purification, purification of the body, of the 
desires, and of the mind. But as stated previously 
his attitude toward purifieation differed from that 
of the Orphies. Their purifications had been com- 
posed almost entirely of abstinences, but to these 
purely negative ways of seeking union with the 
Divine, Pythagoras added certain positive injunctions 
which provided a sane and wholesome development 
of the entire nature. Scientific studies, music, and 
gymnasties played a large part in this. | 

Pythagoras taught that the only genuine escape 
from the neeessity of rebirth is an escape through 
man's becoming just and holy under the guidance of 
reason. Thus everything in the Pythagorean life 
was designed with this sole view—to the following 
of God.* Hence it is, that while in this chapter 
we have briefly sketched Pythagoras as a Philosopher, 
a Scientist, and a Religious Reformer, we must, 
in conclusion state, that these three aspects of his 
life and teaching arose from a single purpose—to 
inspire men to follow God. 


І Burnet: Early Greek Philosophy’, p. 107. 
? Moore : The Religious Thought of the Greeks, p. 115. 


3 Iambl., V, p. 137. Cf Plato: Phaedrus, 248 A.—The one 
following God best, sees the true existences (ideas). 


CHAPTER III 
THE PYTHAGOREANS 
THE SCHOOL AT CROTONA 


Мнех Pythagoras founded his school at Crotona, 
he was apparently “ Ње first man in Greece and 
indeed in the western world who sought to establish 
an ethical institution apart from the state”.' Many 
scholars believe that such an attempt could only have 
been grafted upon Dorian institutions, and since 
Crotona was an Achaean colony it was, therefore, 
permeated with the Doric spirit, which had been 
long accustomed to the Syssitia, gymnastics, partici- 
pation of women in the education and society of men, 
and a strict and measured moral code.* These Doric 
factors were, no doubt, valuable to Pythagoras; they 
helped to establish an efficient organization. They 
were only preliminary, however, to his educational 
system which looked far beyond to an idealistic goal 
—the elevation of mankind to the rank of divinity. 

! Davidson: Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals, р. 53. 


2 Campbell : Religion in Greek Literature, p. 165. 
3 Zeller : Opus cit., p. 517. 
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In establishing his school, Pythagoras well realized 
that not all men and women were adapted by nature 
to appreciate his ideals, or to undergo the labour 
prerequisite to their attainment. In this connection, 
he is reported to have said, that those who hire out to 
teach virtue are inferior to the statuaries ; because 
а statuary when he wants to make a Hermes, seeks 
out some piece of wood suitable to receive that form, 
but the teachers endeavour to make out of every 
disposition, one of virtue.! Pythagoras then selected 
his pupils, both men and women, with the greatest 
care. When candidates asked for admission to the 
school, they were rigorously tested, and the tests 
covered a long period of time. Their bebaviour 
toward their. parents and relatives, their personal 
manners, their associates, their use of leisure, their 
joys and sorrows: all of these and many other 
characteristics were ascertained. When these were 
found to be satisfactory, then the faculty for learning 
and memory was considered. Those candidates who 
successfully passed all of these preliminary tests were 
accepted as probationary, or exoteric, pupils. They 
then were bound by certain rules of hygiene and moral 
discipline, and were required to maintain inviolate 
a five years’ silence—the subjugation of the tongue 
being regarded as the most difficult of all victories." 


1 Tambl., V, p. 245 
2 Ibid., V, рр. 71—73. 
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The instruction which they received during this 
time consisted largely of injunctions in reference to 
doing or regarding things in a certain way, and 
discourses delivered to them on the chief topics of 
learning, but unaccompanied with explanations.’ 
This method was designed to develope the memory 
and also the intuition, as the pupils spent much 
time in meditation, trying to fathom the inner meaning 
of the discourses they had heard. 

During the probationary period the property of 
each was held in common, it was administered by 
those specially appointed for the purpose. If 
at the end of five years a pupil was found to be 
unworthy of further advancement, he was given 
double the amount of wealth which he had brought 
to the school, and was thereupon dismissed." 

Those who were advanced in the school became 
tbe Esoterics, or the accepted pupils of Pythagoras, 
himself. This acceptance meant a real initiation to 
them, as they were now intimately associated with 
the master, whom they regarded as more than human. 
In fact, Pythagoras was held in such high veneration 
by his pupils that they did not address him by name ;? 
and when among themselves a point of difference 
arose it was at once dispelled by that formula which 

1 Porph., V, p. 37. 


? Jambl., V, p. 74. 
3 Thid., р. 88. 
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later became traditional, “ Ipse dixit " (aùròs épa).' 
The accepted disciples were arranged in grades, 
according to their merits,” but as to the substance of 
their instruction one can only conjecture, since the 
teaching of Pythagoras, himself, was oral and not 
to be divulged We are, however, told that ће 
unfolded such disciplines, and scientific studies, as 
truly invigorate the eye of the soul, so as to enable 
it to perceive the true principles and causes of the 
universe.* 

Iamblichus has preserved for us an account of a 
typical Pythagorean day The disciples upon 
awakening did not arise until they had recalled. to 
their memory the succession of events in the preced- 
ing day. Arising, they walked, each one alone, in a 
quiet place, as they thought it improper to mingle 
in a crowd as soon as they arose from sleep. Having 
rendered themselves harmonious and sedate, they 
bathed and exercised, studiously selecting exercises 
to develop the strength and beauty of the body. 
Next, they assembled at breakfast, not more than 
ten in a group. This was followed by discussion of 
doctrines, disciplines, correction of manners, and 
temple worship. Following a noonday repast of 

* Diog. Laert., VIII, 25. 

2 Iambl., V, p. 80. 

з Ibid. p. 226. 


* Ibid., p. 31. 
5 Ibid., рр. 96—100. 
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bread and honey, they employed the balance of the 
afternoon in attending to matters of political 
economy pertaining to strangers and guests. When 
it was evening, they walked about in groups of two 
or three, recalling to mind the things they had 
learned during the day. Libations and sacrifices 
were then performed, followed by a supper of bread 
and herbs. Libations were again offered, and the 
evening was devoted to reading, the youngest 
reading aloud what the oldest selected. When they 
were ready to separate for the night they reviewed 
their precepts regarding their duties to gods, daemons, 
and heroes, to parents and benefactors. Having 
retired, they carefully examined their day, in the 
light of conscience, to see if they had omitted any- 
thing they should have done. Since Pythagoras 
regarded music:as a medicine for the soul, when then 
his disciples had retired to sleep, he had certain 
melodies played, believing that these would release 
the soul from the trammels of the body and would 
induce a sleep, filled with prophetic dreams.’ 

For many years the school met with untroubled 
success, and its influence spread over a large portion 

' There are two reasons given for an abstinence from animal 
flesh : (a) all life is kindred, Iambl., V, p. 108; (b) Pythagoras 
thought a vegetarian diet was more conductive to peace, that 
those who thought it was wrong to slaughter animals would 


think it much more unlawful to kill a man or to engage in 
war, Iambl., V, p. 186. 


? Tambl., V, p. 65. 


^9 
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of Magna Graecia; but finally, even at the close 
of the lifetime of Pythagoras, political disorders, 
coupled with the personal dissatisfactions of those 
who had been refused admittance to the school, 
brought on a series of attacks. These attacks spread 
over a century of time: and culminated in the complete 
destruction of the school at Crotona, and the banish- 
ment of the order from Italy. The two most famous 
Pythagoreans of this time were Lysis and Philolaus. 
Both of these fled to Thebes, Lysis later becoming 
the teacher of the celebrated Epaminondas? and 
Philolaus gaining fame as the first one to divulge in 
writing any portion of the Pythagorean teaching.* 

Upon the intervention of the Achaeans, after not 
many years, the order was readmitted to Italy.* 
During Plato's lifetime the most famous exponent 
of Pythagoreanism was Archytas, the ruler of 
Tarentum. He became a close friend to Plato, and 
it is thought that he furnished the inspiration for 
Plato’s ideal of a philosopher-king.* 

In the generation following Aristotle, the Order 
ceased to have a corporate existence, but Pytha- 
goreanism continued to exert a powerful influence, 


! Polyb. Hist., IT, 39. 
з Cornel. Nepos. Epam.: 2; Paus, IX, 13, 1; Porph, V, 
p. 55 ; Iambl., V, p. 250. 


8 Loc. cit, supra, 1. 
* Diog. Laert., VIIT, 15. 
5 Burnet: Early Greek Philosophy?, p. 319. 
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and by 100 в.с. a revival was well under way. The 
new movement found its most famous leader in the 
person of Apollonius of Tyana, who lived under 
Nero. He regarded himself as the spiritual successor 
of Pythagoras, and in the light of this spiritual 
relationship he wrote a Life of Pythagoras, which 
abounded in the miraculous and mysterious. So many 
marvellous tales were told of this Apollonius, that in 
A.D. 210 Philostratus, at the request of the Empress 
Domna, the wife of Septimius Severus, collected 
ihe legends and wrote a Life of Apollonius. Ву 
this time Pythagoreanism, coloured by certain 
Oriental influences, had blossomed out as Neo- 
Pythagoreanism. The most representative leaders in 
this last historical phase were Porphyrius and 
Iambliehus. When they had passed away Neo- 
Pythagoreanism became  indistinguishable from 
Neo-Platonism. 


Tar Two SECTS 


During the lifetime of Pythagoras, his personality 
unified the school; because in his mind, philosophy, 
science, and religion were one, the combined aim of 
which was to produce the complete purification of the 
soul. After his death and before the close of the 
fifth century, his followers gradually became unable 

) Moore: The Religious Thought of the Greeks, p. 306. 
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to appreciate the unity of aim underlying studies 
appearing to be diverse, so a rift between Pythagorean 
religion and science followed. 

Those who were specially attracted to the scientific 
side of the teaching tended to totally neglect the 
religious rule. Those, on the other hand, caring little 
for scientific pursuits, clung to the religious dogmas, 
—to the old Way of Life." 

. Since both claimed to be Pythagorean, and yet 
both were different, confusion regarding them arose. 
This confusion goes back to Aristotle who speaks 
indiscriminately of ** the Pythagoreans " and again of 
‘some Pythagoreans,” which indicates that he was 
aware of different currents of thought within the 
school. The confusion continued to grow, and in the 
time of Aristoxenus and Dicaearchus, the Scientific 
Sect repudiated the Religious Sect, claiming that the 
latter was not entitled to be called Pythagorean. 
In order to explain then how such a sect came to be 
in existence, they stated that they, the Scientific Sect, 
were originally the Esoteric pupils of Pythagoras, 
and that they were, therefore, to be looked upon as 
Mathematikoi, (Ma65uaTucoí), since they had been 
initiated into the arcane instruction of the Master : 
but that these others were only descended from 


! Burnet : The Legacy of Greece, p. 66. 
? Rohde: Rh, Mus., Vol. XXVI, p. 559. 
з Cornford : Classical Quarterly, XVI, p. 137. 
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the Exoterics and should be called АКопзта Кол, 
(Акоусцатікоі), since they had been only listeners 
in the school, and had received the акоџсџата and 
сушвоћа, but unaccompanied with explanations. The 
Scientific Sect then claimed to be the only Pytha- 
goreans, (IIlv@ayopecor), the others, they said, were to 
be called Pythagorists, (Подауорестаћ).. These three 
sets of terms: Esoteric, Exoteric; Mathematikoi, 
Akousmatikoi ; Pythagoreans and Pythagorists height- 
ened the confusion. 

The scientific Sect, in the vehemence of its attack 
on the religious devotees, as reflected by Aristoxenus 
in Iamblichus, has thereby furnished the clue which 
proves that after all it was the Religious Sect, 
unprogressive in its nature, which had most faithfully 
preserved the Pythagorean precepts. Perhaps it 
was true that they were merely the descendants of 
the Probationary or Exoteric pupils, but even so, 
through love of the Master, they had maintained 
without change the injunctions which he gave. If 
they did not know the real reason underlying 
these injunctions, that did not prevent their accepting 
the precepts, on faith, and embodying these in their 
lives. 

It was the intellectual superiority of the scientific 
wing of the school which eventually proved its 
annihilation. In seeking to keep abreast with the 

! Tambl., У, p. 80-82. 
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new theory of the elements, as propounded by the 
Eleaties, it so modified its original teaching as to 
lose its personal identity, becoming completely 
absorbed into the other philosophie systems of the 
day.' Thus it fell to the lot of the much ridiculed’ 
religious devotees to keep alight the spark of 
Pythagoreanism, which was destined later to be 
fanned into the bright flame of Neo-Pythagoreanism. 


1 Burnet: Early Greek Philosophy?, p. 339. 


? The Comic Poets of the Fourth Century speak of the 
Pythagorists very much as Aristophanes speaks of Socrates.— 
Burnet: Enc. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, р. 520. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GOLDEN VERSES 
AUTHORSHIP 


Тне difficulty in trying to establish the authorship 
of The Golden Verses can well be appreciated when 
it is known that Nauck conjectures them to be a 
fabrication of the Fourth Century, А.р. while 
Mullach regards them as the composition of Lysis, 
who lived in the Fourth Century, B.c.? 

Mullach in approaching the problem of authorship 
has summarized the divergent views, somewhat as 
follows :* 

Pythagoras, himself, was not the author as is shown 
by verse 47, vaua тд» арєтёра уха тарадбута, 
тетрактуу which refers to Pythagoras. There are, 
nevertheless, those among ancient writers, who in 
quoting some passage from the verses, attribute the 
quotation to Pythagoras." 

! Nauck: Vie de Pythagore de Jamblique, p. 201 sq.— 
Delatte: Opus cit., р. 45. 

? Mullach : Fragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum, I, p. 413. 

з Mullach : Ibid., pp. 410-413. 


-- + Epictetus: Lib., IV, c. 6, р. 473, ed. Genev. Clemens Alex. 
Lib., I. c. 10 Paedagogi, p. 154, ed. Oxon. 
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But other ancient writers as mentioned by 
Epictetus (ІІІ, 10) regard the author to be one 
of the following: Lysis, Philolaus, Epicharmus, 
Empedocles. i 

Proclus in his commentary on Plato's Timaeus, 
(p. 155, ed. Curt.) speaks of тою таю Хрисфу émóv 
патбра, then later (p. 230, ed. Curt.) he refers to 
Hierocles as тоў тфу втду rovrov сууурафса. But 
Hierocles in his Commentary (Verse 71) states that 
the doctrine of The Golden Verses is not that of one 
man but the sacred voice of the Pythagorean 
assemblies. 

Among the numerous quotations referring the 
authorship of some verse to the Pythagoreans is a 
most interesting one which goes back to Chrysippus, 
who lived in the Third Century, в.с. (preserved by 
Gellius, VI, 2). Plutarch has many such quotations.! 

As to the syntactical difficulties in the poem, which 
coupled with the peculiar use of certain words, have 
led some scholars to maintain that it was composed 
after the opening of the Christian era, Mullach 
narrows these objections down to three. These he 
claims are so insignificant as not to injure the 
prestige of the poem, nor to reflect upon its 
antiquity. The problem, he states, is not to determine 


1 Plut: Consolat. ad Apoll. Vol. VI, p. 443, ed. Reisk ; De 
Placit. philos. Lib., І, Vol. IX, p. 476, ed. Reisk. 


? Particularly Tiedemann and Bernhard—Mullach, Opus cit., 
І, p. 412. 
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whether the author of the poem was a good poet or 
not, but to discover his identity and the time in which 
he lived. 

Mullach next proceeds to his main argument, that 
Lysis was the author, but that the poem was not 
originally known under the title of The Golden 
Verses. The authorship he bases primarily upon a 
quotation from Diogenes Laertius (VIII, 5) : 

усураттаг бе TQ Пидаубра owyypáupara Tpia: 
талдєитикду, томтикду, фусікбу TO бё depópevov, 
аб  llvÜayópov, Avoidos stw, тод  Tapavrívov 
Пудагуорскор, dwyóvros eis OnBas xai 'Еташуфуда 
кабтутсаџсвуоу. 

Then again Suidas in his account of Pythagoras, 
quotes the above from Diogenes Laertius, but follow- 
ing the mention of Lysis he adds : rwés бе àvar(0éacuw 
аўтф Kal та xpvcá епу: Mullach conjectures, there- 
fore, that Suidas added this as a correction, and upon 
the strength of these two passages he maintains that 
Lysis was the author. 

Regarding the name of the verses : that they were 
in existence and called ** Golden " before the time of 
Hierocles, who wrote the Commentary, is attested by 
a statement in Gregorius Nazianzenus > contra 
Julianum' where he states that instead of ** Golden ” 
the verses are “ Lead" (роћивба). Hieronymus 


| Gregorius contra Julianum I, Vol. 35, p. 637, Patrologiae 
Graecae, ed. 7. P. Migne, Paris, 1886. 
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contra Rufinum! calls them хриса Taparyyéluara. 
Two centuries earlier Galen (De Dignoscendis Affecti- 
bus, Tom., VI, p. 528, ed. Par.) in quoting the verses 
calls them тарайшёсе. Simplicius (Epicteti Enchir., 
p. 3, ed. Salmas.) uses the term ўтодуказ. In using 
a quotation he refers to it as being: катӣ тд тфу 
отобткоу xaXovuévev тара rois IlvOaryopetous eidos. 
But again (p. 204) in using another quotation he 
says : те«оџеиоу TO хрусф üvros ékeívo параууё\шати. 
All of these passages and many others indicate that 
the Ancients called these verses: TaparyyéAuara, 
Tapawéoes, отобђкак. lamblichus in his Protrepics 
was apparently the first to call them та хриса ёта ; 
and his example was followed by Hierocles and 
Proclus. 

Armand Delatte, the latest scholar to make ап 
exhaustive study of the problem of authorship, has 
approached his task in a different way. He claims 
that just as the Orphics had a Sacred Discourse 
(Лерос Adyos) so likewise tradition has assigned a 
'lepós Adyos to Pythagoras ;* and that in the ‘Iepds 
Aóyos Pythagoras gave a constitution to his society, 
established a rule which gave details for living a 


1 Hieronymus contra Rufinum, Lib., ПІ, Vol. 23, р. 507, 
Patrologiae Latinae, ed. J. P. Migne, Paris, 1883. 
з Delatte : Opus cit., pp. 3-6; 45-79. 
з Dios. Laert, VIII, 5; Iambl., V, pp. 146-152 refers to and 
uotes "many of the injunctions which we find embodied in 
Тће Golden Verses. 
8 
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moral life. Delatte then has set about to make a 
reconstruction of the ‘Iepos Aóyos. Having procured 
a nucleus from the passages in Diogenes Laertius and 
Iambliehus, which are definitely attributed to the 
'leoós Л0уоѕ, he has proceeded from this, by the use . 
of external and internal criticism, to recover scattered 
fragments of this Discourse. His interest in The 
Golden Verses has not been in the poem as a whole, 
but has been directed to each individual verse to see, 
if perchance, it belongs to the 'leoós Adyos. Other 
scholars have held that The Golden Verses: ‘ contain 
some isolated, old, and genuine portions, verses that 
belong to the age of Pythagoras, and perhaps are 
actually his own." But it was left to Delatte to 
substantiate this opinion, Ав the result of his research 
he has come to the conclusion that over one third of The 
Golden Verses belong to the ‘Iepos Aóyos and go back 
to the very time of Pythagoras, himself. That Delatte 
has done a scholarly and authoritative piece of work 
is attested by Professor Burnet who says that: “ he 
makes out a good case for the thesis that verses like 
т? паре ту, ete., are really as old as the Fifth Century, 
в.с. and formed part of a rule in hexameter verse.’ 

Delatte’s conclusions can be harmonized with those 
of Mullach, so perchance the best solution of the 


1 Delatte : Opus cit., p. 26. 
? Gomperz : Greek Thinkers, Vol. I, p. 541. 
з Burnet: Enc. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, p. 529. 
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problem is thus to combine the two: Pythagoras 
gave a constitution to his school, a rule of life, a 
'leoós Aóyos. This rule, following his death, was 
handed down by oral tradition: but when the sect 
was banished from Italy, then, as Iamblichus says, the 
disciples in foreign lands wrote down such things as 
they remembered, so that the name of Philosophy 
should not be entirely lost to mankind and the indig- 
nation of the gods thereby incurred. Then it was, 
that Lysis, as tradition corroborates, composed the 
Verses, embodying in them portions of the 'lepós 
Aóyos, and other moral precepts which had been 
eurrent in the school. 


1 Tambl., V, p. 253. 


THE GOLDEN VERSES OF THE 
PYTHAGOREANS 


1. First worship the immortal gods, as they are 
established by law. 
2. Reverence the oath, and next the illustrious 
heroes. 
3. Honour likewise the terrestrial daemons by 
fulfilling their lawful rites. 
4. Honour likewise thy parents and those nearest 
of kin. 
5. But of others, make him thy friend who is best 
“In virtue. 
6. Yield to his mild words and helpful deeds. 
7. Do not hate thy friend because of a slight 
fault, be patient as long as thou canst : 
8. Power, indeed, dwells hard by necessity. 
9. Know that these things are thus ; but accustom 
thyself to master the following. 
10. First gluttony, then sleep, lust and anger. 
11. Do no base act, neither with another, nor alone ; 
12. But most of all respect thyself. 
13. Then practise justice both in word and deed, 
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14, And do not accustom thyself to be thoughtless 
about anything : 

15. But know that to die has been ordained for all. 

16. And that possessions are sometimes acquired 
and sometimes lost. 

17. Concerning all the woes that mortals have 
through divine fortune, 

18. Whatsoever portion thou hast, bear this, and 
be not vexed : 

19. But it is befitting, in so far as thou canst, to 
remedy it. 

20. And do thou consider this: that not upon the 
good does fate bestow the most of these things, 

21. Many reasonings, both good and bad, assail 
mankind ; 

22. Do not be startled at these, nor permit thyself 
to be depressed : 

23. And if that which is false be spoken, be gentle. 

24, But that which I am going to tell thee, do 
thou, in every case, accomplish it : 

25. Let no man either by word or by deed 
persuade thee ; 

26. To do or to say that which is not best for thee. 

27. Deliberate before thou act, lest folly arise : 

28. For it is the part of a wretched man to act and 
to speak unwittingly. 

29. But fulfil those things which will not later 
weaken thee. 
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30. Do nothing thou dost not understand ; 

31. But learn all the things thou shouldst, and thus 
thou shalt pass a most pleasant life. 

32. Thou must not be indifferent to the health of 
the body ; 

33. But of drink and of food and of exercise take 
due measure. 

34. And by due measure I mean the following : 
that which will not weaken thee. 

35. Accustom thyself to a mode of life that is 
chaste and unaffected. 

36. Guard against doing those things which 
produce envy. 

37. Do not spend thy substance out of season, like 
one ignorant of proprieties ; - 

38. But do not be illiberal : measure in all things 
is best. 

39. Do those things which shall not harm thee and 
reflect before thou act. 

40. Never let thy drowsy eyes welcome sleep, 

41. Till thou hast reasoned over each deed of 
. the day ; 

42. Wherein have I transgressed? What have I 

done ? 
What have I omitted that I ought to have done ? 

43. Beginning from the first do thou proceed, and 
for the evil deeds rebuke thyself ; 

44. But for the good, rejoice. 
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45. Labour hard at these things ; practise them 
diligently ; thou oughtest to love them ; 

46. For these will put thee on the track of divine 
virtue. 

41. Yea, I swear it by him who transmitted to our 
soul the tetractys, the source of ever-flowing nature. 

48. But before thou approachest a task, pray to 
the gods to complete it. 

49, Having mastered these things, 

50. Thou shalt know the constitution of immortal 
gods and of mortal men : 

51. In what way each thing parts and in what 
way holds fast. | 

52. And thou shalt know how, by divine law, 
nature is in everything alike. 

53. So thou shalt not hope for that whieh is 
without hope : nor shall aught be hidden from thee. 

54. Thou shalt likewise know that men possess 
self-chosen woes, reckless beings that they are! 

55. Though the good is near, they neither see 
nor hear it. 

56. Few are those who know release from evils. 

51. Such is the fate that blinds the understanding 
of mortals : 

58. And like cylinders they roll now here, now 
ihere, enduring woes without end. 

59. For baneful strife, an inborn comrade, secretly 
harms them, 
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60. They ought not to lead it on, but yielding 
escape it. 

61. Oh! Zeus, our Father! thou couldst free all 
men from manifold ills, 

62. ІЁ thou wouldst show them of what daemon it 
is they make use. 

63. But do thou be of good cheer, since the race 
of mortals is divine. 

64, To them, sacred nature bringing to light each 
thing, reveals it. 

65. If thou hast a share in aught of these, thou 
shalt master the things which I bid thee. 

66. Having healed thy soul thou wilt save it from 
these pains. 

67. But abstain thou from the foods which we 
named, 

68. And both in the purifieations and in the 
deliverance of the soul, do thou discriminate, 
giving heed to each thing : 

69. Having established noblest reason as a chario- 
teer, from on high, 

70. And when, having put aside thy body, thou 
comest into the free aether, 

71. Thou shalt be deathless, a god imperishable, 
no longer mortal. 


COMMENTARY 


THERE have been many commentaries on The 
Golden Verses, but they have all been patterned 
after the first and most famous one, that of Hierocles, 
a philosopher, who lived in Alexandria during the 
fifth century of our ега. Therefore, in writing this 
commentary, we, too, shall follow Hierocles, but we 
shall also note the significant comments of certain 
modern authors, especially those of Armand Delatte. 

Hieroeles opens his commentary with a praise of 
Philosophy, which he says, is the purification and 
perfection of human life: the purification because it 


'Those of Vitus Amerbachius, Theodore Маге из, Henri 
Brem, Michael Neander, Jean Straselius, Guilhaume Diezius, 
Magnus-Daniel Omeis, André Dacier, Fabre d'Olivet, and 
others. 


? Very little is known about Hierocles, other than that he 
was a contemporary of Procius, and that in addition to the 
Commentary he wrote many other treatises. The Commen- 
tary, alone, has come down to us.—Mullach: Opus. cit., 
I, p. 408. 

3 Those verses which Delatte regards as genuine will receive 
such mention. The verses which he rejects are usually reject- 
ed, not because the sentiment is contrary to Pythagorean tradi- 
tion, but because of syntactical difficulties in the verses, which 
he thinks preclude their belonging to a single poem, the lepós 
Aoyos. Since he does not question their ethical validity, we 
shall omit his syntactical discussion. 
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delivers man from the folly of the mortal body, 
and its perfection because it restores man to the 
likeness of God. Among all the rules that contain a 
summary of Philosophy he holds that The Golden 
Verses are entitled to first place, because they contain 
the precepts of all philosophy, precepts pertaining 
not only to the practical life but also to the 
contemplative. Practical Philosophy. he states, is 
the mother of virtue: Contemplative Philosophy, 
the mother of truth. One must first become man, 
then afterwards, God. The Practical or Civil 
Virtues make the man: the Sciences lead to the 
Divine Virtues which make the God. Thus it 
is that in The Golden Verses, the Practical Virtues 
are first emphasized, paving the way for the Contem- 
plative Virtues which follow. 

Let us now turn our attention to the Verses, in 
detail. 


Verses 1, 2 AND 3 


First worship the immortal gods, as they -are 
established by law. 

Reverence the oath, and next the illustrious heroes, 

Honour likewise the terrestrial daemons by fulfill- 
ing their lawful rites. 

Delatte believes these verses to be a part of the 

'[eoós Aóyos, perhaps the opening verses, as the use 
1 Hierocles : Proem. Aur. Car., Vol. 1, p. 416, Ed. Mullach. 
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of the word “first” indicates that a series of 
commandments is to follow.’ 

It is befitting that the verses should open with an 
injunction to worship and honour the Higher Intelli- 
gences, the hierarchy of superhuman beings, each 
holding his own rank in the divine order. The 
nature and function of these superhuman. beings, 
Hierocles interprets as follows: ‘The immortal gods 
are those who never die to the Divine Life ; they 
never forget their own essence; they are constant 
and immutable in‘ their allegiance to the Supreme 
Power which brought them into being and established 
them to carry out His design.” The illustrious heroes 
are in the middle rank. They, too, are turned always 
toward the Divine, but their knowledge of Him 
fluctuates, being sometimes greater and sometimes 
less. The terrestrial daemons are the intermediaries 
between the gods and men. They are called 
* terrestrial" to distinguish them from the heroes, 
who are not of a nature to live upon the earth. The 
term is applicable to one who being man, by nature, 
has become ‘‘ daemon” through his habit of life and 
union with the divine.* 


! Delatte : Opus cit., p. 15. 
?;Hierocles : Opus cit., І, p. 418. 
3 Hierocles.: Ibid., р 425. 


* This interpretation of а daemon goes back to Hesiod, (Op. 
108-125) who represents them as the souls of the meu of the 
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The oath which is here mentioned is the divine 
oath, the prototype of all human oaths. The divine 
oath is to preserve the beauty and harmony of the 
universe: but the oath with the divinities is an 
essential part of their nature, being, as it were, 
created with them. The sanctity of the human oath 
is preserved by practising the Civil Virtues, because 
he, alone, who professes these virtues can be faithful 
to the oaths of daily life.! 

The *lawful rites" here spoken of, consist not 
primarily in bloodless sacrifices? but in the per- 
formance of that which is, truly, of more honour 
to them,—the full observance of their precepts.’ 


VERSE 4 


Honour likewise thy parents and those nearest 
of kin. 


Golden Age, who become the tutelary deities.for later 
generations of men. 


Cornford, (Cl. Q., Vol. XVI, p. 142) thinks that Pythagoras 
was regarded as the daemon of his school. Не bases this 
deduction upon this fragment of Aristotle (Iambl., V, p. 31): 


тоў №оугкой Edou то uév ёсті 0є05, TO Ў йудрото$, то 
де otov IIvOaryopas. 
1 Hierocles : Opus cit., І, р. 422. 


? Special mention of the bloodless sacrifices of the Pythago- 
reans is made by Cicero: De Nat. Deor. Lib., ПІ: also by 
Diog. Laert., VIII, 12. 


* Hierocles : Opus cit., I, p. 426. 
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Just as the immortal gods and heroes, celestial 
beings, are to receive our first adoration, so of earthly 
beings we must first honour our parents and those of 
nearest kin, who, in our mortal life, bound to us by 
the necessity of relationship, represent, in an earthly 
way, the gods and heroes. But, Hierocles asks, how 
are we to honour our parents if they be depraved 2 If 
the Divine Law directs us to one course, and our 
parents, to another, then we must disobey our parents 
but only to that extent in which they depart from the 
Divine Law.' 


VERSES 5, 6, 7 AND 8 


But of others, make him thy friend who is best 

in virtue. 

Yield to his mild words and helpful deeds. 

Do not hate thy friend because of a slight fault, 

be patient as long as thou canst : 

Power, indeed, dwells hard by necessity, 

Parents and kin are to be honoured because of 
their nature, but friends must be chosen and honour- 
ed on the basis of virtue alone. They are the 
earthly representatives, for us, of the Terrestrial 
Daemons, an example and pattern of virtue. That 
friendship was one of the most sacred ties with 
the Pythagoreans there are ample references to 

! Hierocles : Opus cit., I, pp. 426-427. 
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prove.’ Once friendship is established, one must do 
everything in his power to preserve it, not relinquish- 
ing it because of slight faults. If a friend turns 
away from the Divine Life, then every effort must 
be made to bring him back again to the path of 


virtue. 


Verses 9, 10, 11 AND 12 


Know that these things are thus; but accustom 

thyself to master the following : 

First gluttony, then sleep, lust and anger. 

Do no base act, neither with another, nor alone ; 

But most of all respect thyself. 

When опе becomes a guardian over his lower 
nature, then his reason will direct him to avoid those 
things unworthy of him. He will not be carried 
into folly by others, nor will solitude induce him to 
act indecently.: The upward journey begins with 
self-respect. 

Delatte regards Verses 11 and 12 as a part of 
the 'legósAóvyos.' 


1 Iambl., V, рр. 101, 231: Diog. Laert, VIII, 10, etc. One of 
the most famous of these is the story of Damon and Phintias 
(Porph. V, р. 59). It was from this narrative that the 
modern order, The Knights of Pythias took its rise—Clemans 
and Webb: Pythian Sketches, Chap. VIII. 

? Hierocles : Opus cit., p. 428. 

з Hierocles: Ibid., I, p. 433. 


* Delatte : Opus cit., р. 50. 
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VERSES 13 AND 14 


Then practise justice both in word and deed, 

And do not accustom thyself to be thoughtless 

about anything : 

The verses begin with the potent word ** practice ” 
(аске). А word which is taken over from the sys- 
tematic training of the body, such as that undergone by 
athletes, and here applied to the training of the во 

When one has mastered his lower nature and has 
accustomed himself not “іо be thoughtless about 
anything” then justice naturally follows: since 
justice results in the individual when all the parts 
of his being are in harmony: when he reflects in his 
own make-up that order and beauty, which is every- 
where manifest in the universe. Having acquired 
this he will not fail in his duties toward the gods, | 
toward men, toward himself.? 


Verses 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 AND 20 


But know that to die has been ordained for all. 
And that possessions are sometimes acquired and 
sometimes lost. 


' Moore: Greek and Roman Ascetic Tendencies, Harvard 
Essays, 1912, p. 100. 

? Hierocles : Opus cit., І, p. 435. 

(Note: It will be observed that the interpretation of justice 
given here, is identical with the Platonic view. It arises from 
the fact that Piato made use of the Pythagorean tri-partite 
division of the soul.) 
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Concerning all the woes that mortals have 
through divine fortune, 

Whatsoever portion thou hast, bear this, and be 
not vexed : 

But it is befitting, in so far as thou canst, to 
remedy it. 

And do thou consider this: that not upon the 
good does fate bestow the most of these 
things. 

These verses exhort us not to place our affections 
upon those things that are perishable and transitory, 
but to seek that tranquillity which is undisturbed by 
external changes. 

«The woes that mortals have through divine 
fortune” come not from external compulsion, 
but as а result of man’s free will. When man 
makes irrational choices, choices opposed to the 
divine order and harmony, misfortunes ensue. But 
again, man through his will, can, by his attitude, 
mitigate these misfortunes. As his will tends, more 
and more, to reflect the Divine Will, he learns 
that those things which men call calamities, such 
as death, disease, poverty, loss of friends, are not 
real ills unless they precipitate the soul into 
vice.’ 

Delatte regards Verses 17, 18, 19 and 20 of 
this group and Verses 21 and 22 in the section 


1 Hierocles : Opus cit., I, p. 445. 
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immediately following to be all genuine and a part 
of the 'Iepós Acryos.! 


VERSES 21, 22 AND 23 


Many reasonings, both good and bad, assail 
mankind ; 
Do not be startled at these, nor permit thyself 
to be depressed : 
And if that which is false be spoken, be gentle. 
Since the will of man is not turned constantly 
toward virtue, nor, on the other hand, turned con- 
stantly toward vice, two types of reasonings, befitting 
these two conditions, are produced. The man of 
knowledge, having learned through experience, how 
to avoid the bad and choose the good, will not be 
carried aside by false reasonings ; neither will he be 
harsh when a man, in his ignorance, through lack of 
experience, advances a reason that is false.? 


VERSES 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 дур 31 


But that which I am going to tell thee, do thou, 
in every case, accomplish it : 
Let no man either by word or by deed persuade 
thee ; 
! Delatte : Opus cit., p. 53. 


? Hierocles : Opas cit., І, p. 447. 
4 
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To do or to say that which is not best for thee. 

Deliberate before thou act, lest folly arise : 

For it is the part of a wretched men to act and 
io speak unwittingly. 

But fulfii those things which will not later 
weaken thee. 

Do nothing thou dost not understand : 

But learn all the things thou shouldst, and thus 
thou shalt pass a most pleasant life. 

These verses again emphasize the necessity of not 
being careless about anything, but of reflecting con- 
stantly before an action. The substance of these 
verses was expressed by Pythagoras when he said, 
that the most excellent man is the one able to foresee 
"what will be advantageous to himself: the next in 
.excellence, is he who can select what is useful from 
the things that happen to others, and lastly, the least 
excellent, the one who discovers what is best when 
he, himself, is afflicted.’ 

In the verse *—fulfil those things which will not 


> "The verb translated “ weaken ” 


later weaken thee.’ 
(àvwjce)) has a musical connotation and is used for 
relaxing the tension of the strings on the lyre. 
Jt may well mean in this connection, that the disciple 
must not do those things which will put him out of 
tune, or destroy the harmony of both body and 
soul. 


1 Tambl., V, p. 49. 
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The sentiment of verse 31 has been aptly expressed 
by Stobaeus (Flor., І, 39) : ** Choose the best life ; 


use will make it pleasant." 
VERSES 32, 33 AND 34 


Thou must not be indifferent to the health of 
the body ; 

But of drink and of food and of exercise take 
due measure, 

And by due measure I mean the following : that 
which will not weaken thee. 

The mortal body has been given to us as an instru- 
ment for the life we are to lead here below. Therefore, 
it behooves us to take the best care of it, keeping it 
in good condition, just as a workman keeps his tools. 
The soul makes use of the body and the body serves 
the soul. The body is in a continual state of genera- 
tion and corruption: it can only be maintained as a 
useful instrument when food, drink, and exercise are 
regulated by due measure. The due meusure is 
determined by the reason that adapts the habits of the 
body to the intellectual pursuits of the soul. 


Verses 35, 36, 37, 38 AND 39 


Accustom thyself to a mode oi life that is chaste 
and unaffected. 
' Hierocles : Opus cit., І, p. 455. 
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Guard against doing those things which 
produce envy. 

Do not spend thy substance out of season, like 
one ignorant of proprieties ; 

But do not be illiberal: measure in all things 
is best. 

Do those things which shall not harm thee and 
reflect before thou act. 

Measure applies not only to eating and drinking, 
but to the other things of life. “ А mode of life that 
is chaste and unaffected," will avoid, on the one hand, 
falling into luxury and effeminacy, and on the 
other, into stinginess and slovenliness. Decency 
and moderation in exterior things indicate a good 
disposition of the soul, since both prodigality and 
niggardliness arise from an ignorance of Reason’s 
due mean.' 

Between Verse 39 (the last in this group) and 
Verse 40 (the first in the next group) are read in 
the Codex Augustanus the two verses that follow : 
трфта pev E bmvowo џемфророг ёбутамстах еў para 
mourview ба“ ву рати ёруа Teréooess: These verses 
neither appear in the common editions, nor in the 
Commentary of Hierocles, but they are found in 
Porphyrius (V, p. 40). How it was that Hierocles 
failed to embody these in bis Commentary is 
unknown. Mullach conjectures that he knew of 


1 Hierocles : Opus cit., I, p. 458. 
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the verses, but that some Pythagorean had declared 
them to be spurious, hence he omitted them.! 


Verses 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45 AND 46 


Never let thy drowsy eyes welcome sleep, 

Til thou hast reasoned over each deed of the 
day : 

Wherein have I transgressed ? What have I 
done? What have I omitted that I ought to 
have done ? 

Beginning from the first do thou proceed, and 
for the evil deeds rebuke thyself ; 

But for the good, rejoice. 

Labour hard at these things; practise them 
diligently ; thou oughtest to love them ; 

For these will put thee on the track of divine 
virtue. 

This complete group of verses Delatte has found to 
be a part of the 'Iepós Adyos.? 

Verse 42 is one of the most widely quoted of 
any of the verses.) This one verse, alone, is of 
suflicient value to prove that the Pythagorean Way of 
Life was characterized by the highest type of mora- 
lity. А Life that demands such daily introspection, 


1 МаПасћ : Opus cit., I, p. 411. 

? Delatte: Opus cit., p. 59. 

3 Plut: De Super., 7, 37; Diog. Laert., VIII, 19; Arrian: 
Diss. Epictet., IV, €, etc. 
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such a rigid examination of conscience, must, of 
necessity, progressively improve. 

Verse 45 marks the completion of the Practical 
Virtues, which, as we have seen, have been concerned 
with The Higher Intelligences ; Relations ; Friends; 
One's Lower Nature ; General Behaviour ; Death and 
Misfortunes ; Doctrines; Actions and Speech; The 
Body; The Маппег of Life; and Introspection. 
These being completed the Contemplative Virtues 
will follow, those concerned with The Help of the 
Gods; The Nature and Constitution of Gods and 
Men; The Nature of the Universe ; Ignorance and 
the Liberty of the Soul ; Knowledge and Deliverance ; 
Purifications ; and the Result of practising the 
Contemplative Virtues." 

Verses 45 and 46 express the truly Pythagorean 
ideal of tracking out, or following God. It is 
only when the Practical Virtues are mastered that 
one is equipped to follow this divine track.’ 


VERSE 47 


Yea, I swear it by him who transmitted to our souls 


the tetractys, the source of ever-flowing nature. 


1 Firth: The Golden Verses of Pythagoras and Other 
Pythagorean Fragments, pp. 8-9. 

2 Tambl., V, p. 86, 137. Plato frequently uses this same 
figure,—cf. Rep. V, 462 A. 

3 Piutarch : De Super., IX, 29, expresses this same thought : 


Вё\тістог ушбиеда трдѕ Tods Oeoùs Забібоутех. 
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This verse was added by the compiler of the 
Verses, as a most sacred oath of testimony, that if 
all of the Practical Virtues were faithfully observed, 
then one would be placed on the track of Divine 
Virtue. This verse has been, also, very widely 
quoted, as representing the most august of all oaths 
with the Pythagoreans ' 

The one **who transmitted to our souls the 
tetractys " was Pythagoras, himself. He taught 
his disciples not to swear by things which are casual 
and subject to change; but, that to swear by the 
tetractys, was to swear by the source of nature, 
which is nothing else than to swear by the Supreme 
Deity, who created all things. This Number of 
Numbers (арсбиб« àpıðpðv) since He represents the 
essence of all number, the underlying principle of the 
universe and all that it contains. ° 

A further explanation of this orginal tetractys was 
that it was the tetractys of the decade, since 1 plus 
2 plus 3 plus 4 equals 10, the perfect number, and 
he who would reckon even to infinity must always 
repeat the interval of ten. This interpretation of 
the tetraetys was symbolized thus: .7. The later 
Pythagoreans delighted in using this symbol as the 
master-key to the interpretation of the world.’ 


! Porph., V, р. 20: Iambl. V, pp., 150, 162. 
? Hieroc!es : Opas cit., I, p. 464. 
3 Cornford : From Religion to Philosophy, p. 205. 
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VERSE 48 


But before thou approachest a task, pray to the 
gods to complete it. 

Man's endeavours are like a hand outstretched 
to receive the gifts which only the divine powers can 
bestow. It is man's part to seek after that which is 
good; it is the divinities’ part to show the good to 
those who seek after it. Prayers unaccompanied by 
actions count for little. He, who would be virtuous, 
must pray ; but he must be active in his quest. 


Verses 49, 50 AND 51 


Having mastered these things, 

Thou shalt know the constitution of immortal 
gods and of mortal men : 

In what way each thing parts and in what way 
holds fast. 

Having mastered the Practical Virtues, one, then, 
shall come to know the nature of all beings, both 
divine and human, and know them according to their 
rank, as is expressed in the word ‘ constitution ” 
This knowledge can only be, scientifically acquired 
when man has raised himself to the Divine Likeness, 
having added to his human virtues, the Divine 
Virtues. 


! Hierocles: Opus cit., I, p. 466. 
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* In what way each thing parts" indicates specific 
differences ; * and in what way holds fast" marks 
their generic community.’ 


Verses 52 AND 53 


And thou shalt know how, by divine law, nature 

is in everything alike. 
So thou shalt not hope for that which is with- 
out hope; nor shall aught be hidden from thee. 
** Nature which is in everything alike" can only be 
discerned, when one has learned that the universe is 
fashioned after the Divine Order and Proportion, 
and that throughout all the different ranks of created 
beings, is diffused the Divine Image, the parts 
reflecting, in various degrees, the beauty and harmony 
of the Original. Thus when man knows the identity 
of the different beings, and recognizes also the rank 
and order in which they are placed, then he will not 
* hope for that which is without hope,” that which is 
contrary to the inherent nature of constituted beings.’ 


VERSES 24:29; 969 OS В, AND 60 


Thou shalt likewise know that men possess self- 


chosen woes, reckless beings that they are : 


! Hierocles : Opus cit., p. 467. 
2 Hierocles : Ibid., І, pp. 4€8-4€9. 
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Though the good is near, they neither see nor 
hear it. 

Few аге those who know release from evils. 

Such is the fate that blinds the understanding 
of mortals : 

And like cylinders they roll now here, now 
there, enduring woes without end. 

For baneful strife, an inborn comrade, secretly 
harms them 

They ought not lead it on, but yielding 
escape it. 


These verses are of exceptional moral value, and 
have been found by Delatte to be a part of the 
Черде Aoyos." 

Man, having been endowed with free will, is 
the creator of his own lot. But although his 
will is called “free,” his exercise of it makes him 
anything but “free”. The choices which he makes 
are made without foresight; discomfort and woe 
inevitably follow. | 

The **baneful strife" which is innate is man's 
sense of individuality and power, which inclines 
him to run counter to the Divine Law. Аз long as 
man opposes the Divine Law he creates misfortunes 
for himself. It is only by “ yielding " to the Divine 


Law, that he learns ** release from evils ”.” 


! Delatte : Opus cit., pp. 65-67. 
? Hierocles : Opus cit., I, p. 472. 
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Verses 61, 62, 63, 64, 65 AND 66 


Oh! Zeus, our Father! thou couldst free all 
men from manifold ills, 

If thou wouldst show them of what daemon it 
is they make use. 

But do thou be of good cheer, since the race of 
mortals is divine. 

To them, saered nature bringing to light each 
thing, reveals it. 

If thou hast a share in aught of these, thou 
shalt master the things which I bid thee. 

Having healed thy soul thou wilt save it from 
these pains. 

The **daemon" of which men make use, is in this 
context taken by Hierocles to mean their own soul or 
essence, When man discovers the identity of his 
own nature with that of the Divine, then he has 
discovered the cure of mortal ills. 


Verses 67, 68 AND 69 


But abstain from the foods which we named, 
And both in the purifications and in the 


1. Hierocles : Opus cit., p. 475. Delatte thinks that Hierocles 
is correct in this. (Opus cit., p. €8.) 

? Pindar, whose eschatological background was thoroughly 
Pythagorean, expresses this same idea in the opening verses 
of the €th Nemean Ode: “Опе is the гасе of men and gods, 
and from опе mother we both derive the breath of life." 
Adam: The Religious Teachers of Greece, p. 11€. 
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deliverance of the soul, do thou discriminate, 
giving heed to each thing : 

Having established noblest reason as a charioteer 
from on high. 

The purifications are twofold ; first, those pertain- 
ing to the mortal body which employ exercise and 
diet, and second those pertaining to the soul which 
are aecomplished through the mathematical sciences.' 

The ‘deliverance " which carries the purified soul 
into the regions of the Divine is Dialetic ? which 
Hierocles (I, p. 481) defines as ** the unveiled percep- 
tion of realities " (7j dvaXextixn TOV дртоу ётоттвіа). 

The figure of establishing reason as a charioteer 
recalls again the tripartite division of the soul into 
the rational, the spirited, and the concupiscent. Since 
Delatte has found these three verses to be an integral 
part of the ‘Iepds Aóyos? we have this additional 
proof that this famous doctrine was Pythagorean апа 
long preceded Plato's use of it in the Phaedrus and 
elsewhere. 


VERSES 70 AND 71 


And when, having put aside thy body, thou 
comest into the free ether, 


1 Adam: Republic, Vol. II, pp. 163 ff. In the Pythagorean 
Quadrivium ovovKy had a place beside aptOuntixn, yewper- 
pia, сфагрикт) or ёстророша. 

? Plato everywhere ascribes this same power to the divine 
science of Dialectic. 

3 Delatte : Opus cit., p. 72. 
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Thou shalt be deathless, a god imperishable, по 
longer mortal. 

The fulfilment of the promise given in these two 
verses brings a glorious consummation to a long 
quest—the elevation of тап into the rank of 
Divinity. But man's deification, as the poet implies, 
is not bestowed upon his nature and essence asa 
privilege, but is acquired by him little by little in the 
course of his long journey.' 

The tombstones of Italy, Greece, and Crete, give 
many touching tributes to the sentiment expressed 
in these verses. One of the common expres- 
sions 15: | 

I am a child of Earth and of starry Heaven ; 
but my race is of Heaven alone.? 

Again unother states : 

If thou hast been pious in thy soul, no harm 
at death can befall thee ; 
Above in the heavens thy spirit abides.* 

Perhaps the most striking is the one which was 
set up to commemorate those Athenians who fell at 
Potidaea in 432 в.с. 


aiOnp иё Михаљ отедсЕато 
co [шата бе X0ov] тфуде- * 


! Hierocles : Opus cit., I, p. 483. 

? Moore : Harvard Essays, 1912, p. 112. 
3 Moore : Ibid. 

* Rohde : Psyche, 2, 2€8. 
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This is said to be the first sepulchral inscription in 
Greece to make any mention of immortality.' This 
statement is very signifieant in that this date, 432 
B.C., coincides with the Pythagorean ascendancy at 
Thebes. 

Hierocles in concluding his Commentary tells 
us, that since The Golden Verses contain the ele- 
ments of perfection, there was a law among the 
Pythagoreans which enjoined them to recite these 
verses, both night and morning, to the end that, 
by continual meditation upon these precepts, the 
spirit of them might shine forth in daily life. 


‘Farnell: Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality 
p. 397. 


2 Hierocles : Opus cit., I, p. 484. 


Epict. Diss., ПТ, 10, 2, quotes from The Golden Verses and 
reminds his hearers that these verses are not for recitation, 
alone, but for use. He says, “ What is Philosophy? Is it not 
а preparation against the things which may happen to a 
mau?"—Moore: The Religious Thought of the Greeks, 
pp. 251-252. 

Galen: De Dignoscendis Affectibus, Vol. I, p. 23, Ed. 
Marquardt, Leipzig, 1884. 


/ / 
'Еуф бтђтоте kai tas depouévae ws mubaæyopou 
^ Z 2 
тарашёсеі (épavrüv) el0.ca dis Tis muépas avayıyv- 
^ \ / е/ 
факер fev та трдта, Xéyew Sarre сторато Остероу. 


CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSION 


OUR research has shown that Pythagoras regarded 
Religion, Science, and Philosophy as one, the com- 
bined purpose of which was to enable man to become 
the likeness of God. With this purpose, ever in 
mind, he became the founder of a Way of Life ; and, 
as Delatte has shown, gave a Rule to his school, 
which embraced the precepts of his life. Hence it 
is that The Golden Verses, which contain a large 
part of this Rule, are the most reliable criterion 
in establishing the true worth of the Pythagorean 
Way of Life. 

Our examination of the verses has corroborated 
the view that this Way of Life, as depicted in The 
Golden Verses, was most complete and that it con- 
tained six elements that were noteworthy : ' 

(1) It was comprehensive: it took account of 
man’s whole nature, body, soul, affections, intellect, 
will, and all of his relations to gods and men, to 
self and nature. 


! Davidson: Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals, p. 59, 
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(2) It contained an aim. It promised happiness 
here and blessedness hereafter, as the reward of 
right living. 

(3) It emphasized piety, in that everywhere it 
recognized the need of divine assistance. 

(4) It valued science as an insight into the nature 
and grounds of multiplicity and unity. 

(5) It laid stress on right action as the condition 
of right knowledge. 

(6) It was based upon a firm belief in man's 
divinity and perfectibility. 

Pythagoras, in the light of modern research, has 
come to hold a new and most important place in 
western thought. In proof of this, we wish, in 
conclusion, to offer a quotation from Professor Burnet, 
a quotation all the more significant, when we 
remember that it comes from the pen of a man, who 
has devoted his life to the most minute and careful 
research in this field. Не states : 

* Tt is certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of Science, and it becomes more and 
more clear that all European religion and ethies, so 
far as they do not originate in Palestine, can also be 
traced back to him." ' 


І Burnet: Pythagoras, Enc. of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, 
p. 529. 
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